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THE half in earnest man does not like to have principles 
thrust upon him. To tell the truth is often regarded by 
the indifferent as an assault. Great convictions bring 
the power of enduring disappointments and accepting 
differences. 


A WRITER in Cassell’s Magazine for April regards “the 
want of competent domestic service as the chief barrier to 
a comfortable home life of American citizens”. Is it not 
_ time, with all this talk about manual training, that we 
begin to teach girls to use their hands in the dough and on 
the washboard? Then, while we are about it, if we would 
establish a training school for mistresses this obstacle 
might be overcome. 


Ir it is true that he who loveth not man, his brother, 
whom he hath seen, does not and cannot love God whom 
he-hath not seen, the inference is fair that he who does love 
his brother man ape, and universally, has the God- 
loving, that is, the good-loving principle; nor need be 
called to account for any intellectual conception he may 
fail to hold or express relative to the personal existence of 
God, or the assumed offering of prayers to God. The ques- 
tion, Does one love God? is superseded, or rendered gratui- 
tous, by his ever manifest exercise of philanthropy. 
Read, yea, get by heart, Leigh Hunt’s ‘“Abou Ben Adhem,” 
all ye who are afraid to fellowship a professed atheist. 

J. F. 


‘¢ BisMARCK decorated by the Pope!” writes a correspond- 
ent. ‘The fates smile grimly. Here is a fact in experi- 
ence which should make us humble. Has Germany resigned 
a principle? Or has Papaldom conformed to the Northern 
idea? _-Is infallibility to suffer from this new play? Has 
the great Chancellor seized upon an old weapon to meet a 
new danger? What bearing have the 700,000 socialistic 
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other interesting matter. 


votes upon the seeming alliance? One’s soul fills with ques- 


tions. When the empire changes its status for the ineyv- 
itable republic these questions may be answered. Till then 
we must be satisfied with guesses. There are probably no 
two men in high places on the earth to-day who less 

the rights of men than Leo and Bismarck. Philosophically 
they are both autocrats. What Leo expresses in theology 
the prince utters in politics. What more natural than 
their brotherliness? The Christian decorations hide noth- 
ing. The man who can think of Bismarck and Leo and 
Jesus in the same breath is incompetent to understand the 
spirit that animated the great Hebrew reformer.” 


M. J. M., one of our oldest settled pastors in the west, 
writes: ‘‘Since the Unitarian spirit of religion has repented 
of its ignorant crusade against Theodore Parker and would 
now atone as best it may for despising and rejecting that 
prophet, one might Ete that none of the name could 
now be found so void of vision as to undertake to repeat 
the shameful inquisition with others. Some elements in 
it seem to be instigated by the same old cringing fear of 
losing caste with orthodoxy. It,is too bad that just as we 
are beginning to see hopeful signs of triumph for the gospel 
of character, truth, and right in conduct, we should even 
seem to be called to the heathenish work of dogmatic her- 
esy-hunting.” 


Tue Memorial church of Syracuse has preserved much 
of the beauty and wisdom of its dedication occasion, 
recently held, in a a that contains a picture of the 
old and the new church, the sermon by Joseph May, and 
In the discourse Mr. May s 
of “evidence on every side of a distinct recovery of religious 
confidence”. That there has been a GrowrTH of religious 
confidence we profoundly believe. But we doubt the 
decadence or the loss implied in the sentence. The decline 
of dogma has all along meant a growth in grace. The 
radical distrust in theological dogmas for the last fifty 
years in America has always meant a more radical (7. ¢., a 
more rooted) faith in religion. 


TaINE has the noble and beneficial thought that to 
love mankind one must not know them or else know them 
thoroughly. He who half knows them hates them. He . 
who loves mankind from ignorance is a lovable character 
but too likely to be weak, but he who loves his fellow from 
knowledge is great and strong. From the other he differs 
not in degree but in kind. He is a worshipful man, lofty 
and sad and bears the sins of the world. He is the true 
hero who shows his greatness and, his superiority to his 
fellows by being able to bear their weaknesses without being 
surprised, grieved or indignant at them. As this is the 
highest possible point to which man may aspire, where love 

roceeding from knowledge controls the life, we may, per- 
a call it divine. 


Some think to mend the Lord’s Prayer by making ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation” to read ‘‘ us not into trial”, as 
if God could be supposed to do either. for other than a 
good purpose. As for temptation, the Apostle James well 
understood that ‘‘ God tempteth no man, but he, is 
tempted when drawn away by his own lusts”. — 
it may be good, and nothing to be prayed against. 
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trial of your faith worketh patience ”’, said the same apostle. 
And the Psalmist prayed: ‘‘ Search me, O God, and know 
my heart, ¢ry me, and know my thoughts.” Others trans- 
late the petition thus: ‘‘Adandon us not to temptation.” 
This sounds more faithless still, as implying that God may 
utterly forsake us. Nothing better serves the purpose to 
be served in this, than to assume the imperfection of the 
‘letter’, and frame our own petition in accordance with 
“the manifest ‘‘ spirit” of Jesus, making our expression 
that of a desire to be led out of temptation,—either by our 
resisting and overcoming it, or by our finding a “‘ way of 
escape” from the evil into which we are in danger of fall. 
ing. . 
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THERE are republicans who profess a belief in civil 
service reform who would still greet Cleveland’s surrender 
of his position with joy. And there are religionists who 
express a great concern for virtue who would stilligrieve if 
an opposing sect did something large in the cause of 
justice’ The cavillers are not in one party or in one 
church, but exist in all and to the detriment of all; while 
the mental and moral laxity which is the cause of the 
disease is ostentataously foremost in all movements and on 
all scenes. We have to push on from such ground to that 
which is more universal. If we would get to Rome, why 
should the Hindu be urged by way of London? And if 
the stranger finds his journey properly over, who dare im- 
peach the integrity of his route? After the day is done, 
and the haven reached, and it is shown that no one has 
been injured that I might meet the wise circle, whose 
voice shall raise itself in condemnation or denial? The 
world is interested in justice; that fundamentally : and after 
the basic fact may come the friendly comparison of means, 
which even then is of ill taste if passued for purposes of 
disparagement. H. L. T. 


A THOUGHTFUL friend to the westward, always on the 
lookout for the interests of UNITY, sends us the following 
sentences from Emerson concerning Nature, which he 
justly thinks ‘‘ will shine like gems-on a page of UNITY”. 

ever more timely can they be than now when the great 
out-of-doors begins to woo the spirit of man to higher 
thoughts and larger hopes. 


Not the sun or the summer alone, but every hour and season yields 
its tribute of delight. 


In good health, the air is a cordial of incalculable value. 


The sun illuminates only the eye of the man, but shines into the 
eye and heart of the child. 


In the presence of nature, a wild delight runs through the man, 
in spite of real sorrow. 


To the body and mind which have been cramped by noxious work 
or company, nature is medicinal and restores their tone, 


The tradesman, the attorney, comes out of the din and craft of the 
street, and sees the sky and the woods, and is a man again. 


We are never tired, so long as we can see far enough. 


I see the spectacle of morning from the hill-top over against my 
house, from day-break to sunrise, with emotions which an angel 
might share. 


The long slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of crim- 
son light. 


How does nature deify us with a few and cheap elements ! 


Give me health and a day and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous. 


Beauty is the mark God sets upon virtue. 
Every natural action is graceful. 
Every heroic act is also decent, and causes the place and the by- 


<“standers to shine. 


Ever does natural beauty steal in like air, and envelop great actions. 


In private places, among sordid objects, an act of truth or heroism 
— at once to draw to itself the sky as its temple, the sun as its 
candle. 


Nature stretches out her arms to embrace man, only let his 
thoughts be of equal greatness. 


Nothing divine dies. 
All good is eternally reproductive. 
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The beauty of nature re-forms itself in the mind, and not for bar- 
ren contemplation, but for new creation. 


The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. 
No reason can be asked’ or given why the soul seeks beauty. © 


Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense, is one expression for 
the universe. God is the all-fair. 


Truth and goodness and beauty are but the different faces of the 
same All. 


THE reverend Washington Gladden contributes a long 
and instructive essay to the last number of the Century 
upon the ‘‘ Strength and Weakness of Socialism”. ‘‘ The 
time is passed”, he says truly, ‘‘when socialism can be 
dismissed with curses, or threats, or sneers, or interjections 
of amazement ”, and the feeling has extended beyond the 
circle of those most directly concerned, that “‘ something is 
fundamentally wrong with the present organization of 
society”. Mr. Gladden then reviews the theories of lead- 
ing socialists like Karl Marx, Lassalle and Laurence Gear- 
lund, author of a work, lately published, on the ‘‘ Codper- 
ative Commonwealth ”, showing that philosophical students 
of the special problems on which they are engaged like these 
make it very plain that they have something to say, and 
that it is right here in their criticism of the existing imper- 
fect order of things that the strength of socialism is found. 
‘‘Its arraignment of the methods of industry and com- 
merce now existing is trenchant and timely. he warnings 
it utters every wise man will heed”. ‘I'he weakness of 
socialism, on the other hand, lies in its projected plans of 
reform and social justice, though it is nnfair to hold the 
philosophical socialists responsible for the irrational 
theories and still more irrational methods of the social 
agitator. The principal remedy which Mr. Gladden has 
to offer for abuses arising from the relation of cap- 
ital to labor lies in ‘‘the application by individuals of 
Christian principles and methods to the solution. of the 
social problem”. ‘The state can act indirectly and at a dis- 
tance only in matters which require to be settled upon the 
sentiment of justice and the humane feeling of man to man. 
This is but a repetition of the doctrine everywhere demon- 
Ce 9 itself to the more thoughtful judgment of men 
that all the larger issues of life are soonest and best settled 
by the performance of its simplest and nearest duties. 

C. P. W. 


UNITARIAN ORGANIZATION.—VIIL. 


“Itis not believing anything, but saying something, which now 
makes a man orthodox [Unitarian?] If you will only use the 
word ‘Trinity’ (Christian 7] in any sense, if you will only call 
Christ God [Lord or Master?] in any sense, you are orthodox.”— 
James Freeman Clarke. 


“There can be a pure Christian faith without Christian doctrines; 
without any verbal statements, that is, in which all are forced to 
unite.”"—-Hdward H. Hall. 


“One conscience is of more account than all imposing shows of 
unanimity in the statement of a creed.”—Charles T. Brooks. 


Where does the ‘‘Unitarian” begin and end in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship? The question has been once more 
forced to the front. Is being a Unitarian a matter of 
attainment, of settled beliefs ? or of attitude, of apenness 
and longing for higher truth ? Must a man be able fully 
and finally to state his faith on any of the dogmas and 
mysteries of theology before a cordial welcome to the fel- 
lowship can be pronounced? Must he believe in a 
pérsonal God, in answers to formal prayer, in the Lordship 
or infallibility of Jesus Christ, in a conscious immortality, 
in the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for salvation, in 
the necessity of sacrament, or in Christianity as the one 
and only true religion? Does a man cease to be a Uni- 
taridn who doubts or denies any one of these doctrines 
taken in theircommon and obvious meaning? It would 
simplify matters very much if we could ‘answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. We would then hang propositions 
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suitably worded up at the doors of our churches. We 
would embody them in the constitutions of our conferences 
and associations. We would compel every man’s assent or 
subscription to these articles at the outset, and bid them 
ever afterwards hold their peace at peril of excommuni- 
cation. 

A few years ago a very much loved Unitarian minister, 
then settled over one of the Boston churches, thought that 
all Unitarians might or ought to unite on such a statement 
as this: 

“ We believe in God, the heavenly Father, above all, through all, and 
in us all, and in Jesus Christ his Son, in whom was light, and the 
light was the life of men. We believe in the Holy Spirit, the unity of 


the church, the forgiveness of sins, the restoration of the soul, the com- 
munton of saints, and the life everlasting. Amen.” 


How plausible, and yet how ecclesiastical this seems ! 

Why did not the Unitarian denomination adopt this 
declaration or something like it? For various reasons 
doubtless ; but one reason may safely be assumed, that 
neither of the schemes alluded to lays the emphasis of 
religious union and fellowship where it belongs. Other 
denominations can make these theological distinctions 
fundamental. But with us there is something deeper and 
more moving than any metaphysical speculation as to the 
modes of the divine existence, deeper and more near than 
any question of the authority of Jesus, or the conditions 
of a life hereafter. It is the question of daily duty, of 
motive, of personal character. 

All these other questions will doubtless present them- 
selves for solution sooner or later. But they are not the 
first or supreme questions; they are not the subjects 
which, wrought out into neat verbal pro 
assent, should make or mar the conditions of fellowship. 
Differences of opinion here are inevitable. Yet how soon 
are sound phrases supposed to be synonymous with sound 
belief! And ‘‘sound belief” is soon exalted above just 
conduct. ‘‘It is held in the letter, not in the spirit. There 
is no power in it, nor life in it ; and it is in no sense an 
object of faith to those who accept it. They do not believe 
it, but rather believe that they ought to believe it.” 

Take such a creed as the one justcited. What could its 
adoption do for us ? Suppose the majority of Unitarians 
could honestly and literally accept it. For all those who 
would naturally express their faith in these terms, it could 
not be needed. For those who had not reached it or who 
had gone beyond it, it would be so far false or inexact. 
They would therefore have to limit or conform their 
thought to this dimension, or reduce or expand the lan- 
guage to fit their ideas. ‘To the outside world, to the 
other churches, it would not present a very strong or dis- 
tinctive 5 ae It would not even repel the suspicion of 


heresy. It would very likely characterize us as the 
“Church of the Holy Ambiguity”, to quote Mr. 
Herford. 


The sum of the matter is, that the distinguishing thing, 
because the supreme thing, in Unitarianism is character. 
The Unitarian may well be willing, and should be proud 
to be known by the emphasis that in his theory of religion 
he places upon that. Faith is good, and freedom is desir- 
able; love is divine, and fellowship is sacred ; but character, 
personal character, reverence for justice, the passion for 
goodness and the will to do right,—just the simple, every- 
day right,—this it is that the world needs; this it is that, 
fitly interpreted and seen in all its relations, is capable of 
stirring in men all the holy emotions of religion. Nothing 
is sublimer or more influential when portrayed, nothing 
more readily expands to the highest altitude of human 
thought, or to the deepest depths of human feeling, than the 
moral ideal. Said Channing, “ There is but one ground for 
virtuous affection in universe, but one object worthy of 
cherished and enduring love in heaven or on earth, and that 1s 
moral goodness.” 

Is there any question to-day as to the readiness of 
Unitarianism openly to acknowledge this supreme loyalty 
_ to character? Will it dare again or begin anew to shut 
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its pew doors, its church portals, its covenant privileges, its 
conferences and associations inst 
noble and devout men, who, though they do not take 
certain ancient phrases upon their lips, nor even believe in 
family prayers or ecclesiastical sacraments, yet find their 
religious home with us and are among the foremost to help 
in all humane causes? 

And if the best man amongst us happens to be an 
agnostic or atheist or skeptic with reference to sundry of 
the current church doctrines, or denier of all the infallibili- 
ties, and the congregation send him as a delegate to some 
conference, shall he not be welcomed and be made to feel 
as much at home there as in the circle of the society that 
in honoring him has honored itself? 

For ourselves, considering the chief thing for which by 
its own utterances Unitarianism has always stood, we 
shall do well not to enter into any crusade against good 
men, against earnest and true men (of which every one of 
our churches contain some) who would hesitate to subscribe 
to the simplest theological propositions; who have been 
over-labeled and to their disgust in other folds; who are 
shy as yet even of the name Unitarian; yet who aspire to 
the highest moral attainment and are feeling their way 
coon the everlasting truth. Our mission to men is 
rather to those who are seeking than to those who have 
found ; to those whose look is onward rather than back- 
ward. Nor should any business organization formed in 
the interést of Unitarian religion, or to be managed by the 
undogmatic or unpledged delegates of our churches, 
whether society, theological school, local association or 
general conference, contain any questionable terms in its 
constitution to debar any sincere seeker of our fellowship 
or fill him with scruples of conscience, or cause him to feel 
that only through mental reservations could he accept its 
conditions. : 

The Unitarian church, far as it now is from being the ideal 
church, to some at least who love it, has within it this 
“promise and potency”. But how much rubbish has had 
to be cleared away from the ground on which it stands 
that its real foundation might be seen! When we begin 
to behold it, in the words of Charles Eliot Norton, “as a 
natural human brotherhood”; as “the most effective organ- 
ization of the moral order”; as “a free church,—a church 
existing as a natural human fellowship, its members 
bound together simply by the spiritual tie of devotion to 
the highest good that each is capable of — , claim- 
ing no authority, whether original or derived ; with no test 
of membership but that of interest in the common good”— 
when we begin to see the church in such a light as this our 
hearts beat quick at the thought of its realization. 

Yet, to quote Professor Norton further, “Such a church 
is, indeed, already poténtially existing, wherever men, dis- 
carding the old notion of religion as something external, to 
be got by special experience, as a system of dogmas to be 
accepted, and of forms to be regarded, arrive at the true 
idea of religion as devotion—utter, absolute devotion—to 
whatever they know and feel to be best.” It exists where 
men have learned that in our time “much of the deepest and 
most religious life is led outside its [the visible church’s]} 
walls”; and “that the true worship of God consists in the 
service of His children and devotion to the common 
interests of men”. J.C. Ls 


ee 


Rev. E. A. Horton, in his recent address before the 
Unitarian club of Boston, said, ‘‘ Unitarians are all : 
that character is test and consummation of church life and 
religious teaching ”’. 


Pror. James K. Hosmer, of Washington University, 
St. Louis, is preparing to spend next summer in E id, 
whither he 3? ang going to look up authorities for a life 
of Sir Harry Vane. 7 
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LINES TO A PESSIMIST. 


Out of the weariness of years 

Life appeareth unto thee through tears; 
Out of the lips of smiling fate 

The message fine to younger ears - 
No longer cometh to thy gate. 


The tide hath borne thee far from home, 
The shadows near thee ever roam, 
The light that shone upon thy brow - 
In youth, beneath the heaven’s dome, 
Doth shine with other meaning now. 


Yet comes a fairer day! For dreams 

Of higher intent, higher streams 
Shall flow to shores of solace sweet, 

Or wander with the sun’s broad beams 
To harbors where the graces meet. 


Once thou wert hopeful of thy part 
In words of wonder and of art, 
And gave to man for love of fame : 
Now thou art driven to thy heart 
For guidance of the inner flame! 
Horace L. TRAUBEL. 
CAMDEN, New Jersey. 7 
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WORK AT HOME. 


Hundreds of women in the United States and Canada 
are constantly beguiled into disappointment and unpaid 
labor by specious advertisements offering work to women 
which can be done at home. The prospect of earning $6.00 
or $7.00 a week, without going away to get the work is so 
delightful that their plausible advertisements are constant- 
ly answered. And what are they ? A friend sent the dol- 
lar, which represented the result of two or three weeks’ 
careful saving, to an “ Art Company”; and received in re- 
turn a four inch square of thin black velvet and a small 
flower painted on cardboard, with directions to copy it 
exactly. As no silks were enclosed and as none count be 
had in the village where she lived, she saved up 25 cents 
and sent for the silks to the Art Company, according to 
The silks came, and in due time 
she forwarded the velvet, embroidered, and received for 
answer, that asit was not well done, no money could be 
paid. It so happened that it was beautifully worked, but 
that made no difference. The company had got $1.25 
outof the girl. The extent to which such devices are car- 
ried is shown by the fact that lately such a company (con- 
sisting in this case of one man), was suddenly obliged to 
disappear, and when his mail was opened it was found to 
contain nearly $800 in one dollar bills. 

These companies are often related and interchange names 
and localities. as is convenient. Boston is the center of 
them. Our police can do nothing, because they keep with- 
in the letter of the law. One firm that came to trial was 
acquitted. It started into life again three times, and the 
chief member of the firm boasted that he cleared $3,000. 

The offers are of all kinds, painting on satin or plush, 
Kensington work, photographs ied, lace making, etc.; 
prepared samples, all sent on deposit of money. The profits 
are very large, for asample cannot cost more than five cents. 
The first answer is always prompt and encouraging ; the 
second states that as the work is examined by experts few 
can hope to succeed and the piece in question is a failure. 
If, however, several specimens are received from the same 
village, then from 30 to 50 cents is sent for work that must 


have taken at least five or six hours, that it may seem as 


if the business were genuine ; but even this reward is never 


| pepsnied- One company advertised for 30 cents a gold 
inlaid casket 


filled with forty useful articles, which proved 
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to be forty needles. Of course any woman was foolish tc 
answer such a notice, but such women exist. 

The,misery that these advertisements of work to be done 
at home have caused, induced the “Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union”, of Boston, to caution all women, 
as far as it can through newspapers and a circular, to be- 
ware of all promises of work at home. The Boston 
daily papers, each in turn giving one wWeek’s insertion, 
pub ish a continuous notice of its purpose as follows: 

“The Women’s Educational aaa Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston street, Boston, Mass., will gladly give informa- 
tion regarding circulars and advertisements offering to 
women work at home. Mrs. A. M. Diaz, President. hades 
letters to our Employment Department.” 

The Adams Express Company at once declined to send 
packages of money or goods for firms or companies whom 
the Union states to be “unreliable”. Since this adver- 
tisement on the part of the Women’s Union, 600,000 circu- 
lars have been sent by “ unreliable” companies to women, 
written in a personal or flattering manner; as that, “your 
name has been confidentially given us”, etc., or, “Having 
heard of your ability”, etc. 

It is the women in the distant villages and the lonely 
farms who thus get entrapped, and for whose sake the 
Union has undertaken this work. Already the letters come 
by the dozen each day, giving the experiences of the 
women who have been already deceived, or asking infor- 
mation of some company which promises work. eware 
of them all. 


Boston. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


— ————— — ee 


PAY AS YOU GO. 


We are but dimly aware of what we pay for existence. 
The dispensers of benefits in heaven and earth have learned 
the advantige of levying for payment indirectly.. Both 
seem to trade on long time, and to depend much for suc- 
cess on our ignorance of values, and consider only that well 
sold for which we pay dearly, and suppose we pay not at 
all. The gods of iuxury and self-indulgence, and of in- 
dustry and thrift as well, while they seem to deal their goods 
to us with a lavish hand, keep long accounts; and when 
we demand a receipt in full, even at the gate of death, 
evade us, Like the improvident state, they prefer to leave 
most of the debt burden to our children. 

Yet, when we get an insight into this condition of things, 
we are more than satisfied with it, and continue getting as 
much, and paying for as little as we can, not considering 
for a moment that we, or some one, must pay some time. 
The much quoted lines, 


“ At the devil’s booth all things are sold, 
*Tis heaven alone may be had for the asking”, 


are not true from the point of view from which I am con- 
sidering them. Heaven as well as ‘‘ earth gets its price for 
what it gives us”. God is a good banker as long as we 
can keep the balance on the right side, but when we become 
borrowers, the interest we must pay exceeds the profits. 

Pay as you go. It isan old lesson, always being repeated, 
seldom heeded. The need of its obedience is self-evident, 
but custom has so befogged us that we seldom, and most of 
us never, stop to consider how far even those who lead the 
truest lives disregard it and suffer thereby. It is not enough 
that you and the books of the butcher and baker are stran- 
gers, that no man can justly say, ‘‘ You owe me money.” 

till are you the slave of your creditors ; still must you pay 
with much usury for the extravagances and short-comings 
of those who begat you; still do those whose duty it 1s to 
wars you with the power of the state, use its power to 

fool you that you pay little for much, when you pay 
much for little; still do you owe some one for about every- 
thing which you have and are. . 

It is not so easy to say truthfully, ‘‘ 1 owe no man any- 
thing” as many seem to suppose. It is all too easy to say ‘‘ the 
world owes me a living”. We toil and save, compromise 
and are compromised, for wealth and power, thinking 
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thereby to get independence, but with each struggle we 
entangle ourselves the more in the intricate meshes of 
society, politics, business, religion. Suppose it were pos- 
sible for us to realize on all our assets, and discharge all our 
liabilities. What poor, helpless, deserted mortals we would 
be then! Homeless, heartless! In the world and not of 
it! Needing nothing, we should need everything! It is 
a world of dependence and interdependence. The higher in 
the scale of civilization we get, the more are we the subjects 
of co-operation ; the victims of other people’s whims in 
order to secure the gratification of our own. - Let it be our 
effort to find out as near as may be who are our creditors 
and who are our debtors, and then live as though conscious 
of our obligations and our rights. G. 8. 


7 1792-1822. 

Beautiful Shelley! we could weep for thee, 
Remembering thy brief, thy lonely lot, 

Did we not know some souls are earthward sent 

To hint a grandeur earth may never know. 

Like a young eagle thou, a moment winging 

On purple plumelets through the wondering blue, 
Then disappearing, to be seen no more. : 
Thou did’st not die! Oh! thou did’st hold thy flight 


To friendlier climes, for nobler manhood there. 
A. M. G. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


President Eliot, of Harvard university, astonishes the 
west no more than he does the east. The question of 
education is one of striking importance. The press in 
many instances has given up the question in despair, and 
is interesting itself in more sensational and less practical 
things. If I understand the mission of our schools, it is 
to educate or ‘‘ lead out ” the boys and girls of the land, 
It is to illuminate their personality and strengthen their 
individuality. There is the suspicion among the tax 
payers that the public schools are making fools and not 
men; are killing, not energizing, the vitality of students. 
The schools are looked upon as boudoirs from which the 
children issue on commencement days with ecla¢t as the 
lady in paint, powder and dress. The cramming system 
is stultifying the mental powers, crippling the physical 
energies and making practical work in the world impos- 
sible. Some children, it is true, are like -the Virginia 
farms described by John Randolph—‘‘ poor by nature 
and ruined by cultivation”. Yet who can tell what a 
beautiful thought or suggestion may do to inspire their 
ape and add many cubits morally to their life? Now 
the absence of the Bible from our pfblic schools is not the 
cause of this fluctuating life among the youth of the land. 
We might trace the cause tothe homes. The boys lack 
not so much moral stamina as they do minds which have 
been disciplined to think. An effort to replace or retain 
the Bible in the public schools only adds danger to trouble 
and increases the difficulties. John Stuart Mill declares 
that unless we are agreed upon the essential nature of a 
thing we can hardly arrive at a proper definition. Our 
definition of the Bible President Eliot would accept ; but 
does the mass of mankind agree ? ‘‘ But”, says President 
Eliot, ‘‘ give them a variety of bibles.” {fam quite sure 
that a variety of moral books would only multiply the evil 
and not satisfy the hunger of the common heart. 

I would propose Professor Peaslee’s method of yraded 
selections, which he has introduced into the schools of 
Cincinnati, as a remedy for the evil, and since these are 
made the basis of moral instruction would they not do, or 
something similar, as well as the Bible or bibles? The idea 
that no other book is reliable as a moral guide except the 
Bible is as false as it is irrational, and this conception like 
many other dogmatic assertions of the long-ago have, as a 
writer said, ‘‘ cast their shadows into the closing years of 
this nineteenth century”. Emphasizing the grandness of 
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human life by citing the strong, the lofty, the pure, the © 
great men, would stimulate ambition — 


sweet thoughts of 
and arouse the zeal for better and brighter achievement. 
Simply chaining the Bible to a pedestal at which the 
children are required to look, or reading a chapter to them, 
will neither inspire them with love for man or God, make 
them reverent, think, or make them students. The Bible 
to be understood needs explanation, and who is so auda- 
cious as to’affirm that the infant mind can grasp truths 
which esedpe such a gigantic intellect as that of J. F. 
Clarke. And until there is a stable definition of the 
Bible let us not quarrel about a peradventure. The old 
Puritan idea of tying a child to the seat and thus forcing 
him to listen in absolute repose to a prayer an hour long, 
and then to a sermon three times as long, ‘is as good a 
method to moralize our children and give them feelings of 
veneration. But we know the result of such orthodoxy, 
and we wish our boys to have freer air and not such stiff 
backs, sweeter characters without the long faces, better 


minds without the mock reverence which would in fear — 


bow to a partial and insipid God, and yet torture a fly or 
lash a horse. 


J. C. F. GRuMBINE. 
Syracuse, New York. 


Gorrespondence. 


— ——— —— 


Epitor or Unity :—In this letter I wish to write you 
about my opinions on doctrinal subjects. Well, in the first 
lace, 1am a Unitarian out and out. I believe in freedom 
or myself. Others can look out for themselves. Tl not 
be bound by any man’s doctrine. That malicious friend 


who always says something I cannot understand, asked - 


me one day if my doctrine was God’s doctrine. I asked 
why he put that question. Oh, simply because if you will 
not be bound by man’s doctrine I wonder why you make 
so much ado about having everybody see as youdo. I 
can’t see what the man is getting at. 

I have been in the habit of calling myself a Channing- 
Unitarian. At least I did so until my boy, who takes after 
his mother and is not a bit like me, said he was a Chan- 
ning-Unitarian. And he flatly maintained his position by 
reading me astonishing passages from Channing. Heread 
from the sermon preached in Baltimore, the one in New 
York and the one before the divinity students at Harvard. 
Well, now, that boy is a good boy, a sweet-spirited fellow, a 
gentle-souled young man—as true as steel, as clear as noon- 


day light; but he is a trial to me in church matters. He — : 
say heisa 


is a thorn in my flesh theologically. The 

radical. Well, when he called himself a Channa -Uni- 
tarian I quit. [am adrift as tomy name just now. I can’t 
say what kind ofa Unitarianl am. But not long ago I 
began paying a little more attention to Parker—I mean, of 
course, Theodore Parker. 
books. The boys read them, but not with my open a 
proval. I rather discouraged it. One day my eldest. 

asked me if I had read Parker. 


proving of Parker; at least not openly. Well, he is on my 
shelf to-day. He is more used than formerly. But right 
under the books I have a scrap of paper pasted and on thi 

scrap of paper I have written this: 
books i find much good in them, yet I would not have 
people. understand that I endorse them.” This I do for 


two reasons, viz.: it is well to be cautious, and just now I. 
am afraid the boys have had too much influence over me, 


and that I have gone too far in my 2 ohne of Parker. 
The boyssay when I get older I’ll take that scrap of pa 

off my shelf. “It looks gh father”, said that boy of 
mine. What think you will be said next by these young 
fellows? I really believe they think Parker is 


or Paul. : 
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For a long time I have had the — 


“No sir”, I answered : | 
severely. After this 1 began to read a little at a time, 
and found much there I liked, but I could not think of ap- ~ 
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They would make us believe that the old spring of in- 
spiration is as fresh to-day as in the old Bible times, and 
t men drink of it now and so speak words of power, 
wisdom, purity and love. Well, it may seem heautiful to 
the young eyes, but our parish is. not ready for it and it 
must not be encouraged. This is my opinion. My wife 
asked me the other day a strange question and one I set 
aside with a frown iad decided disapproval. It was this: 
“Father, don’t you think the Divine Spirit expresses itself 
anew in each generation, and that each young life is a fresh 
utterance of God’s life?’ What a notion! It must be 
stamped out of our parish, and I trust that in your paper 
you'll not encourage any such vagaries. But for all my 
efforts these new ideas are gaining ground in the parish. 
The minister that pleased the young people best was one 
who said, “God is writing new Bible chapters every day”. 
This is terrible. Help me, I pray you. 


Very truly yours, 


GEN’L G. RUMBLER. 
UNREsT, March 3, 1886. 


To the Editor of Unrry anp THE UNIVERSITY: 


The article by Prof. William F. Allen on ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Copyright Question ” has just come to my notice. 
In speaking of the right of property in literary work he 
asks, ‘‘ How can that be regarded as an absolute and in- 
alienable right of property, which could not exist for a 
moment without the protection of the law?” I will take 
the liberty to answer the question. 

The law is founded on moral rights; but there are some 
rights of such a trifling nature that the law takes no 
cognizance of them. Others of a more weighty nature 
the law protects by punishing a violation of them. 
Would any one then say the law has created these latter 
rights? No, it is merely a recognition and protection of 
existing rights. A right to intangible, incorporeal pro- 
wi is not less absolute than the right to real property, 

ut the right is more easily violated and more easily 
alienated. ‘The Romans recognized the exclusive right a 
man had in his own ideas; if one man wrote letters to 
another the receiver had the ownership of the paper on 
which they were written, but the writer had the property 
in the ideas therein expressed, and the receiver could make 
no use of them. The view that a person has a right to 
use what he can remember of a play, opera or lecture is an 
antiquated Pennsylvania decision long since overruled. 
Professor Allen asks if this right is a natural right, not a 
franchise, why is it limited,—the right to his house 
is not limited. By expressing or publishing his ideas 
the law presumes one to dedicate them to the public, 
and from the ease with which one acquires the ex- 
ressed ideas of another can any presumption be more 


‘just? Then the law gives the person the power to rebut 


this presumption for a certain number of years by grant- 
If one opens his grounds to public 


The only distinction to be 
made is, the ideas are dedicated to the public the moment 
they are expressed, while the land, being of a more substan- 
tial'nature and less easily acquired, the dedication takes 
along time. If one keeps his ideas to himself they are 
his ; if one keeps his land to himself, to the exclusion of 
every one else, it is his. 


G. A. BucKsTAFF. 
Ngw York, March 9. . 


Once more the nation is shocked and outraged by 
tales of cruelty and neglect perpetrated upon children of 
the state by their warders. The school for soldiers’ orphans 
at Mount Joy, Pa., has been overcrowded, under-helped 
and perhaps niggardly supported ;—the result is a story of 
neglect and abuse of the most sickening character. If any- 
thing could add to one’s emotions in reading of such treat- 


ment of children, the fact that the little victims are orphans 
of soldiers makes the state’s neglect more revolting. 


_ There is a plan, adopted by at least one state, which 
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ractically makes such horrors impossible.. ‘I'he “State 

harities Aid Association”, of New York, has in every 
county a corps of volunteer visitors, armed with authority 
to enter any institution under state control, at any time, 
and reporting regularly tothe Central Association. 

Their visits are always a they go sometimes 
sing! Y: sometimes by twos and threes, open every door and 
look behind every screen. Many ofthem are ladies quick 
to discern, by eyes or nose, evidences of dirt, if such there 
are. The influence of these visitors has been of immense 
value, scores of abuses have been abated without any offi- 
cial action, and the reports from counties show steady gains 
in the efficiency, order, and economy of the various insti- 
tutions year by year. 

Public, like private servants, work best under the eye of 
their master. The State Boards of Charities are doing noble 
work, but they need.to be supplemented by visiting corps 


in every county. It is individual work that tells. 


W. ALEX. JOHNSON. 
CHICAGO. 


Ghe HtudIyp Cable. 


Evolution and Religion. Part Il. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Paper, $1.00. 


The sermons which make up this volume are marked by 
that breadth and tenderness of spirit, and that freedom of 
thought which characterize all Mr. Beecher’s discourses ; 


only we think there is a larger element of expressed (if not 


actual) respect for what is good in the old systems of — 
ious teaching than is usual with him. He seems to mel- 
low, very naturally, as he advances in life. There is appar- 
ent no loss of vigor in these sermons, notwithstanding the 

reacher is nearing four-score years. In his preface Mr. 

eecher refers to the fact that the doctrine of evolution has 
been influencing him ‘through a whole fifty years”. In 
the discourses he sets forth the bearings of this philosophy 
upon the fundamental doctrines of evangelical Christianity. 
He drives incidentally at some exploded and some still-held 
notions of religion, but devotes himself mainly to a positive 
treatment of the subject. The following paragraph from 
the sermon on ‘‘ The Two Revelations” shows how fully he 
has committed himself to the teaching of evolution, and in 
what spirit : 

“The last years of my life I dedicate to this work of religion, to 


this purpose of God, to this development, on a grander scale, of my 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. I believe in God, I believe in im- 


‘mortality. I believe in Jesus Christ as the incarnated representative 


of the spirit of God. I believe in all the essential truths that go to 
make up morality and spiritual religion. I am neither an infidel, nor 
an agnostic, nor an atheist; but ifel am anything, by the grace of 
God I am a lover of Jesus Christ, as the manifestation of God under 
the limitations of space and matter; and in no part of my life has 
my ministry seemed to me so solemn, so earnest, so fruitful, as this 
last decade will seem if I shall succeed in uncovering to the faith 
of this people the great truths of the two revelations—God’s building 
revelation of the material globe, and God’s building revelation in the 
unfolding of the human mind. May God direct me to your instruc- 
tion |!” 
E. R. C. 
Snow Bound at Hagle’s. By Bret Harte. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. ! : 


This is a story of the purely Californian type, foreign 
critics would probably say American, not only in the plot, 
the character of the scenes and principal personages, but in 
the moral, if indeed the author intended to convey the lat- 
ter, which is not likely. The story is well told and holds 
the reader’s interest till the end, as Bret Harte’s stories 
usually do. Certain forms of eastern conventionality and 
morals are brought into sharp contrast: with the wild and 


ey 


picturesque forms of Western civilization, rather to the 


disadvantage of the former, a result which satisfies the 
reader’s sympathies if not his sense of abstract justice. On 
the whole a book to afford an hour’s pleasant and profit- 
able reading. . 
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Two College Girls. By Helen Dawes Brown. Boston: Ticknor & 

Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The story of two girls, one from a New England coun- 
try town, with the Puritan earnestness, conscientiousnress, 
application, something too of the Puritan contempt for the 
little things that make life beautiful; the other from our 
own maligned Chicago, the daughter of newly-rich parents, 
sadly addicted to slang, superficial in all she had learned, 
yet charming after all. ow the two acted upon each 
other, and the atmosphere of Vassar (we suppose it was 
Vassar) upon both, is what the book has to tell. Alto- 
gether an interesting study in evolution. The style is good, 
and well adapted to the subject. 

THE Eastern Sunday-school Society announces for Kas- 
ter, “ Allthe World Keeps Easter Day”, a new Sunday- 
school concert exercise in verse by Miss Kate L. Brown. 
Price, five cents per copy Also, Every Other Sunday for 
March 28 will contain two columns of original and selected 
poetry for recitations at an Easter or Springtime concert. 
Slips containing these selections are now ready. Price, one 
cent each. 


—— —— ee ™ 


THE current issue of that excellent publication, the Hum- 
boldt Library, is the beginning of the “ Historical Sketch of 
the Distribution of Land in England”, by William Lloyd 
Birkbeck, M. A. This sketch will have unusual interest at 
the present time, for the hour is full of labor agitations, 
theories of land ownership, and conflicts between capital 
and labor, and historical light upon such problems only 
can ensure safety. 


THE Andover Review for March has among other articles 
“ Reason and Revelation”, by Rev. F. H. Johnson; “ Na- 
tional Aid to Popular Education”, by Prof. E. J. 
James ; “ The Work of the German Palestine Society”, b 
Professor Kautzsch ; “ The Recurrence of Riots”, by Fred- 
eric C, Mather; Sociological notes, editorials, book re- 
views, notices, etc. 


UNDER the title ‘‘Historical Essays’, John B. Alden, 
the irrepressible cheap-book-maker of New York city, has 
arene a series of valuable essays by James Anthony 
Froude, selected from the author’s ‘‘Short Studies on Great 
Subjects”. Three hundred and sixty-eight pages in sub- 
stantial cloth binding for fifty cents. We aresorry to note 
a falling off from the typographical accuracy which usually 
marks Mr. Alden’s books. 


GWhe Sdome. 


—_- Tor, — 


A YOUNG CONTRIBUTOR. 


Not often a contribution from a little girl under ten 
years of age finds its way to our drawer; and indeed we are 
not of those who think it well to put babies forward. Let 
them be kept in a tender shadow, only half seen by eyes 
outside the blessed home circle. ,But we give this stray 
bit a place; so here follows 


THE STORY OF HATTIE AND MABEL. 


“] think your doll is a great deal nicer than mine”, said a little 
girl about nine pears of age to a little girl that had come to see her. 
The one who said this was Hattie. And the one who had come to 
see Hattie was Mabel, her little friend. The fact was, that Hattie’s 
doll was the best, and she wanted to make Mabel think that her doll 
was the best. She said this because she wanted to be polite to Mabel 
who had come to visit her. But that was not the way to do. For 
why was that not the way to do? Because that was not the truth. 
For if you do want to be polite, you must always speak the truth. 
Do not forget this, children. Hold fast the truth. 


Straightforward simplicity is in this little tale! So it is 
With everything children do when they are let alone, not 
spoiled by foolish notice. There is a kind of epic direct- 
ness about this bit of a story which is charming and refresh- 
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ing. How much less admirably a grown person would “a 


have done it! How many adjectives and figures, 
and how much analysis and argument! Blessin 
the time of life when ornament is not thought of 
wish its characteristics ~ cast their clear light over 
adult manners, till we shou 

which overlays simplicity is not adornment. For simplicity 


should always be like the sky in which ornament floats like | 


clouds, here and there a fleck, a feather, a spray, a white 
softness in a vast space of simple, — cheerful blue. 

Observe again the ethical value of the little tale. Its morali- 
ty is as wedded to the incident as the morality of Amos to his 
prophecy or poetry. Here is nosilly ‘‘art for art’s sake”, but 
a simple story for truth’s sake and life’s sake.. Then, too, 
the question which the little anthor has taken up—how 
constant and pressing a question it is! What shall we do 
when we have to choose between a rude shocn to feeling 
and plain unvarnished truth? No need to give illustration. 
What day passes when we do not meet the question face to 
face. It often turns on the nature and scope of the heart. 
Some persons can say oe without hurting. These have 
great, large, round hearts; and the fact is so plain, and there- 
with it is so plain also that whatever they say is without the 
least tincture of vanity or of triumph or of superiority, that 
no hurt is done because nothing hurtful was present. And 
not on heart only, but on humility, the eeouen turns. 
Any one will have gone far to put away all difficulty in the 
matter who asks not himself how he can give the truth 
frankly, but how he can take it thankfully and peacefully. 
For if every one would take truthfulness with simple will. 
ingness, visinly there would be no problem as to speak- 
ing it. | 


Motes from the Field. 


Boston Nortrrs.—At the Unitarian ‘‘ Monda club” it | 


was suggested that the young Unitarians of the United 
States contrive to sustain and, if possible, extend our 
India mission. Brother Dall is about seventy years old, 
and needs aco-laborer. From our young people might come 
both the man and the means to support him. It was also 


suggested that the new churches of our Pacific coast 


might be an acceptable charge for our young Unitarians. 
In Gloucester, Mass., about fifteen years ago, the Uni- 
tarian society voted certain Church repairs, and were soon 
surprised to find themselves in debt seven thousand dollars. 
The society pitied the minister, and the pastor pitied all 
his people save one—a lady, who said modestly, ‘‘ We can 
pay it gradually.” _She started every honest trap and 
scheme to which Methodist or Baptist or Unitarian is 
prone in such a dilemma. { 
strawberry party, an Oct ber harvest festival—all with 
success. Calling on her pastor one day she complained 


that the strawberry profits were only seven dollars, instead — : 


of fifty, her anticipated figures. ‘‘ Ill never try again”, 
said she. ‘‘ Not till next month”, replied the pastor. 
Within twenty-four hours she came to say that the post- 
master, Colonel - 
ladies the ‘‘Broom Drill”. The drill exhibition and a 
repeat yielded one hundred and séventy dollars. To-day 
the church debt stands for only a few hundred dollars. 
[We almost fear to print the above interesting items sent to us 


our Boston jotter, for fear some of our readers. will become so 
enamored of the zeal and enthusiasm of “the one woman” as to 


forget to ask what of the men and their purses? Was this the ~ 4 


most economic and religious way of meeting adebt? We like con- 
secration, but we value highly human tissue, both body and soul, 
and would fain conserve it for the highest purposes. If money 
cannot be raised in any other way than this, then let us be thank- 
‘ful for this way.| 


—The 


various offices, and 


use early in May. Doctor Hale 
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tional work in the new “‘ cathedral”. (1) Wide branching 
out as from a missionary center. (2) Short services ever 
week day of the year—perhaps, also, on Badive—with 
regular daily attendance at the rooms, in turn, by all the 
twenty-nine Boston ministers in readiness for any 
special call of the President. (3) To have strangers 
cordially received there by some good method. (4) Have 
there headquarters for the ‘‘ Post Office Mission”. (5) 
Have there a normal class for Sunday-school teachers. (6) 
Revive there the ancient Thursday lecture, inviting 
ministers of all the denominations in turn to officiate. 
— —The ides of March are lamb-like, though the month 
came in like a lion, and in consequence many unemployed 
men and women are finding occupation. A beautiful 
portrait of the late Rev. Charles J. Barnard, for forty years 
minister to children here, is ready for the A. U. A. new 
building. In the last monthly meeting of the Sunday- 
school superintendents’ and teachers’ union, the dis- 
cussion turned on the propriety of teaching the duties 
of a citizen and neighbor to older classes. The speakers 
generally held to giving to younger pupils a continuous 
course of New Testament and Old ‘Testament lessons, and to 
teaching older scholars not alone sacred history and details 
of Bible geography, but any good information which may 
serve them in after life, to give, when possible, those 
lessons by method—during a whole year on one subject. 
There were recommended lessons on accidental emergen- 
cies, on botany, on government, on business maxims, on 
traveling, on citizenship, on neighborhood. The aim of 
all teachers is to develop Christian character, and the best 
method seems to be the application of Christian principles 
to the experiences of the present and later life of the 
upils. ‘The Unitarian Monday club passed a resolve in 
avor of legislating into the public schools lessons on 
tenderness to lower animals. Without reckoning the im- 
ported bird plumage, nine millions of American birds 
are killed annually to supply the millinery trade in the 
United States. E. R. B. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. Ames has continued his series of 
labor sermons in spite of serious criticism in various 
quarters, and there can be no question but that the result 
has been good. The address of the 7th, on “ Labor Organ- 
izations”, dealt right and left with prevalent agitations and 
avoided extreme views.——There is an effort being made 
to form a Unitarian society in Camden. Mr. Haskell, of 
Vineland, will be its speaker—at least for*a season—and 
the Philadelphia preachers in the faith, together, possibly, 
with Mangasarian and Bisbee, in related bodies, will from 
time to time assist the young plant. Mr. Haskell preaches 
at Vineland Sunday mornings and at Camden Sunday 
evenings. A nucleus of thirty-five or forty members is 
already assured, and it is hoped that out of Camden’s fifty 
or sixty thousand people, enough of the liberal temper may 
be found to guarantee a permanent society. The endeavors 
made ten years ago or more in a similar direction were 
discouraging, but it is assumed that time has conspired for 
larger benefits to the radical fath. The Camden society, 
as one of its members informs me, will put its whole stress 
on character as the fundamental fact in the religious life. 
——Mangasarian continues to dispense his broad gospel 
to his throng of sympathizers every Sunday, and it is an- 
nounced that the first season of services has proved a de- 
cided success. This prosperity is supposed to express 
itself both in numbers and moral energy,_——I t is proposed 
here to make the long-tried, though not financially suc- 
cessful, Mercantile Library the “head and front” of the 
new institution to be established for the benefit of the 
working classes. As this library will be broad in its aims 
and methods, and will offer its advantages impartially on 
the seven days of the week, the event now in the coming is 
important.——It is a “religious” movement in the deepest 


- sense that is giving to our railway employees some share 


of the moral opportunity that comes of fewer hours at their 


_ _ wearying toil. And the change is coming peacefully.— 
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Mr. Ames made a speech recently before the Law and 
Order society in which he gave expression to his idea of 
the beauty of the institution of the Sabbath——The Epis- 
copalians have been busy with formal missionary enter- 
prises. The whole machinery of persuasion, encompassing 
much money and less logic, has been brought to bear upon 
the hosts at recent special meetings. One cannot but com- 
pare the zest displayed towards the remote good to the 
coolness with which the wrongs of labor in our own 
country is regarded. The philosopher is. not appreciated 
in his native land, nor is the—wage-worker! e cannot 
rightly comprehend the noble work being done by Messrs. 
Weston and Ames in discussing labor matters so persist- 
ently, till we set off in contrast the misdirected eagerness of 
our Episcopalian brethren.——The success of the free 
library and reading room established in connection with 
the First Unitarian church has urged the Ledger toa rebuke 
of the churches in general for the closed doors and dark 
countenance with which they meet the public during the 
very great portion of the week. H. L. T. 


LowE.L, Mass.—This city takes the lead in conducting 
a Grand Army fair on “sound moral and business prin- 
ciples”. Post 42, named after General Butler, held last week 
a kettledrum and bazaar from which lotteries and all other 
devices for gambling were rigorously excluded. Ministers 
and churches of the various Protestant denominations and 
the Catholic, cordially and earnestly codperated in the 
undertaking. That the sales were mostly of useful articles 
may be judged from the fact that_the seven departments 
included a provision stall, a grocery, a pharmacy, a book 
and stationery counter, and a hardware and furniture store. 
Governor Robinson, in his opening address on Monday 
evening, gave his congratulations and good wishes because 
all was put “upon the square plane of honor and obedience 
tolaw”. Thesale of season tickets alone amounted to about 
$4,000. An “immense success” is reported, “proving that 
charity in Massachusetts needs nothing illegal to help it 
coin money”. The proposition may be trusted to hold 
good in other states. M. H. @. 


CHICAGO ORANGES.—We are soon to have the pleasure 
of walking among orange and lemon trees in full fruit in 
this city. Twenty-car loads of orchard have been sent, 
and are displayed in the Exposition building, under the 
auspices of the Southern California immigration associ- 
ation. Visitors who may become enamored of this citrus 
forest will be told by those in attendance what to do and 
where to go in order to have a grove of their own. 


ArIstocrATic ReEticgion.—An article in the North 
American Review and another in the Andover Heview ac- 
cuse Protestantism of being aristocratic. The one says 
Protestantism neglects the physical wants of the poor, while 


the other accuses it of failing to enter into their thought, 


feelings and spiritual condition. Are we guilty? Do we 
not give,too much time to theological quibbles and not 
enough to social evils? te 4 


MicHIGAN.—Rey. E. P. Gibbs, of Grand Haven, has 
been doing some Tuesday evening missionary work at 
Hart, Oceana county. A Unity club has been formed 
with fair prospect of its becoming the nucleus of the true 
church. This movement undertaken in the face of winter 
blizzards has touched lives religiously, that otherwise — 
would have passed out of faith in religion. 


Wixton, N. H., not Milton,.as our types recently indi- 
cated, is the fortunate society that is waiting for the 
ree of F. L. Phalen of the Meadville class, who will 

egin his labors immediately after graduation in June. 


GREELEY, CoLo.—Three days after the subscription paper 
was opened for a new church building at this place it 
showed three thousand dollars. Well done for Greeley! 
May the good deed become contagious. ‘ 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. tions. When the empire changes its status for the iney- 
| itable republic these questions may be answered. Till then 


EDITORIALS— rage we must be satisfied with guesses. There are probably no 


Notes: Half in Earnest; Manual Training for Girls; 


Love to God Proved by Love to Man; Bismarck and the two se high places on the earth to-day who less respect = 
Pope ; Ignorant Crusading ; A “Recovery ” of Relig- the rights of men than Leo and Bismarck. Philosophically 
ious Confidence; Love Frocecdiing from Knowledge ; they are both autocrats. What Leo expresses in theology 
Uses of Temptation ; Cavilers in all Parties ; Sentences the prince utters in politics. What more natural than 
ae ee a ‘, their brotherliness? The Christian decorations hide noth- 
5 Se ee ee = ing. The man whocan think of Bismarck and Leo and 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES— Jesus in the same breath is incompetent to understand the 
Lines to a Pessimist.—Horace L. TRAUBEL.--- --.----- 50 spirit that animated the great Hebrew reformer.” 
Work at Home.—KaTEe GANNETT WELIS...-. __---_---- 50 
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1792-1822.—AnBieE M. GANNETT...- ----..-......---.. 5 M. J. M., one of our oldest settled pastors in the west, 4 
The Secularization of Public Schools.—J.C. F.GRuMBINE. 51 writes: **Since the Unitarian spirit of relizvion has repented “= 
CORRESPONDENCE— of its ignorant crusade against Theodore Parker and would : 
Opinions on Doctrinal Subjects; Property in Ideas ; now atone as best it may for despising and rejecting that ¥ 
A I I oo teins il hint ceeiomee mediantis 51 prophet, one might suppose that none of the name could a 
Tue Stupy TABLE— now be found so void of vision as to undertake to repeat 
“Evolution and Religion”; “Snow Bound at Eagle’s” ; the shameful inquisition with others. Some elements in 
“Two College Girls” ; Literary Notes.... ......._--- 52 it seem to be instigated by the same old cringing fearof  — 
THE HOME.....-.. .----------------------------+--------- 53 losing caste with orthodoxy. It is too bad that justaswe 
Novus wanes eum Wan 53 are beginning to see hopeful signs of triumph for the gospel ( 
Wie si oo gee, Coote ehere: tro elemaeretn yay @-ontee of character, truth, and right in conduct, we should even 


ANNOUNCEMENTS .........-.--..-.---~---..-.------------ 55 seem to be called to the heathenish work of dogmatic her- 
esy-hunting.” 


THE half in earnest man does not like to have principles 
thrust upon him. To tell the truth is often regarded by Tue Memorial church of Syracyse has preserved much 
the indifferent as an assault. Great convictions bring of the beauty and wisdom of its dedication occasion, 
the power of enduring disappointments and accepting recently held, in yo se that contains a picture of the 
differences. old and the new church, the sermon by Joseph May, and 


- | other interesting matter. lmthe discourse Mr. May spea 


i 1 “evi ide of a distinct recovery of religious ~ 
A WRITER in Cassell’s Magazine for April regards “the of “evidence on every si oy 1g} ; 
want of competent domestic service as the chief barrier to CMfidence”. That there has been a GrowrH of religious re 


: “e ieve. But we doubt the 
a comfortable home life of American citizens”. Is it not CMfidence we profoundly believe 
time, with all this talk about manual training, that we decadence or the loss implied in the sentence. The decline 


begi i of dogma has all along meant a growth in grace. The 
rg na ae. vThes o Se ae bn yao radical distrust in theological dogmas for the last fifty 


tablish ini years in America has always meant a more radical (1%. ¢., a 
=e : poh sot school for mistresses this obstacle more rooted) faith in religion. 


~ 


Ir it is true that he who loveth not man, his brother, TarnE has the noble and beneficial thought that to 
whom he hath seen, does not and cannot love God whom love mankind one must not know them or else know them 
he hath not seen, the inference is fair that he who does love thoroughly. He who half knows them hates them. He 
his brother man genuinely and universally, has the God- Who loves mankind from ignorance is a lovable character 
loving, that is, the good-loving principle; nor need be but too likely to be weak, but he who loves his fellow from 
called to account for any intellectual conception he may knowledge is great and strong. From the other he differs — 
fail to hold or express relative to the personal existence of 0t in degree but in kind. He is a worshipful man, lofty 
God, or the assumed offering of prayersto God. The ques- and sad and bears the sins of the world. He is the true 
tion, Does one love God? is superseded, or rendered gratui- hero who shows his greatness and his superiority to his 
tous, by his ever manifest exercise of philanthropy. fellows by being able to bear their weaknesses without being 
Read, yea, get by heart, Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem,” “17! anne grieved or indignant at them. As this is the 
all ye who are afraid to fellowship a professed atheist. highest possible point to which man may aspire, where love - + 

J. F.  sbonigonr from knowledge controls the life, we may, per- 
aps, call it divine. 


‘ BISMARCK decorated by the Pope!” writes a correspond- ‘ 
ent. ‘The fates smile grimly. Here is a fact in experi- Some think to mend the Lord’s Prayer by making “‘ Lead © 
ence which should make us humble. Has Germany resigned us‘not into temptation” to read ‘‘ a us not into frial”, as. 
a principle? Or has Papaldom conformed to the Northern if, God could be supposed to do either for other thana a 
dea? Is infallibility to suffer from this new play? Has good purpose. As for temptation, the Apostle James well = 
the great Chancellor seized upon an old weapon to meet a understood that ‘‘God tempteth no man, but he is - * 
new danger? What bearing have the 700,000 socialistic tempted when drawn away by his own lusts”. Asfortrial, 
votes upon the seeming alliance? One’s soul fills with ques- it may be good, and nothing to be prayed against. _ “The . a 
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tional work in the new “cathedral”. (1) Wide branching 
out as from a missionary center. (2) Short services every 
week day of the year—perhaps, also, on Sundays—with 
regular daily attendance at the rooms, in turn, by all the 
twenty-nine Boston ministers in readiness for any 
special call of the President. (3) To have strangers 
cordially received there by some good method. (4) Have 
there headquarters for the ‘‘ Post Office Mission”. (5) 
Have there a normal class for Sunday-school teachers. (6) 
Revive there the ancient Thursday lecture, inviting 
ministers of all the denominations in turn to officiate. 
— —The ides of March are lamb-like, though the month 
came in like a lion, and in consequence many unemployed 
men and women are finding occupation. A beautiful 
portrait of the late Rev. Charles J. Barnard, for forty years 
minister to children here, is ready for the A. U. A. new 
building. In the last monthly meeting of the Sunday- 
school superintendents’ and teachers’ union, the dis- 


cussion turned on the propriety of — the duties. 


of a citizen and neighbor to older classes. The speakers 
generally held to giving to younger pupils a continuous 
course of New Testament and Old ‘Testament lessons, and to 
teaching older scholars not alone sacred history and details 
of Bible geography, but any good information which may 
serve them in after life, to give, when possible, those 
lessons by method—during a whole year on one subject. 
There were recommended lessons on accidental emergen- 
cies, on botany, on government, on business maxims, on 
traveling, on citizenship, on neighborhood. The aim of 
all teachers is to develop Christian character, and the best 
method seems to be the application of Christian principles 
to the experiences of the present and later life of the 
pe. he Unitarian Monday club passed a resolve in 
avor of legislating into the public schools lessons on 
tenderness to lower animals. Without reckoning the im- 
ported bird plumage, nine millions of American birds 
are killed annually to supply the millinery trade in the 
United States. E. R. B. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mr. Ames has continued his series of 
labor sermons in spite of serious criticism in various 
quarters, and there can be no question but that the result 
has been good. The address of the 7th, on “ Labor Organ- 
izations”, dealt right and left with prevalent agitations and 
avoided extreme views.——There is an effort being made 
to form a Unitarian society in Camden. Mr. Haskell, of 
Vineland, will be its speaker—at least for a season—and 
the Philadelphia preachers in the faith, together, possibly, 
with Mangasarian and Bisbee, in related bodies, will from 
time to time assist the young plant. Mr. Haskell preaches 
at Vineland Sunday mornings and at Camden Sunday 
evenings. A nucleus of thirty-five or forty members is 
already assured, and it is hoped that out of Camden’s fifty 
or sixty thousand people, enough of the liberal temper may 
be found to guarantee a permanent society. The endeavors 
made ten years ago or more in a similar direction were 
discouraging, but it is assumed that time has conspired for 
larger benefits to the radical fath. The Camden society, 
as one of its members informs me, will put its whole stress 
on character as the fundamental fact in the religious life. 
——Mangasarian continues to dispense his broad gospel 
to his throng of sympathizers every Sunday, and it is an- 
nounced that the first season of services has proved a de- 
cided success. This prosperity is supposed +o express 
itself both in numbers and moral energy.——It is proposed 
here to make the long-tried, though not financially suc- 
cessful, Mercantile Library the “head and front” of the 
new institution to be established for the benefit of the 
working classes. As this library will be broad in its aims 
and methods, and will offer its advantages impartially on 
the seven days of the week, the event now in the coming is 
important.——lIt is a “religious” movement in the deepest 
sense that is giving to our railway employees some share 
of the moral opportunity that comes of fewer hours at their 


_- wearying toil.’ And the change is coming peacefully— 
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Mr. Ames made a speech recently before the Law and 
Order society in which he gave expression to his idea of 
the beauty of the institution of the Sabbath.——The Epis- 
copalians have been busy with formal missionary enter- 
prises. The whole machinery of persuasion, encompassing 
much money and less logic, has been brought to bear upon 
the hosts at recent special meetings. One cannot but com- 
pare the zest displayed towards the remote good to the 
coolness with which the wrongs of labor in our own 
country is regarded. The philosopher is not appreciated 
in his native land, nor is the—wage-worker ! e cannot 
rightly comprehend the noble work being done by Messrs. 
Weston and Ames in discussing labor matters so persist- 
ently, till we set off in contrast the misdirected eagerness of 
our Episcopalian brethren———The succéss of the free 
library and reading room established in connection with 
the First Unitarian church has urged the Ledger toa rebuke 
of the churches in general for the closed doors and dark 
countenance with which they meet the public during the 
very great portion of the week. H. L. f. 


Lowe._, Mass.—This city takes the lead in conducting 
a Grand Army fair on “sound moral and business prin- 
ciples”. Post 42, named after General Butler, held last week 
a kettledrum and bazaar from which lotteries and all other 
devices for gambling were rigorously excluded. Ministers 
and churches of the various Protestant denominations and 
the Catholic, cordially and earnestly codperated in the 
undertaking. That the sales were mostly of useful articles 
ms | be judged from the fact that the seven departments 
included. a provision stall, a grocery, a pharmacy, a book 
and stationery counter, and Py woe on and furniture store. 
Governor Robinson, in his opening address on Monday 
evening, gave his congratulations and good wishes because 
all was put “upon the square plane of honor and obedience 
tolaw”. Thesale of season tickets alone amounted to about 
$4,000. An “immense success” is reported, “proving that 
charity in Massachusetts needs nothing illegal to help it 
coin money”. The proposition may be trusted to hold 
good in other states. M. H. @. 


CHICAGO ORANGES.—We are soon to have the pleasure 
of walking among orange and lemon trees in full fruit in 
this city. Twenty-car loads of orchard have been sent, 
and are displayed in the Exposition building, under the 
auspices of the Southern California immigration associ- 
ation. Visitors who may become enamored of this citrus 
forest will be told by those in attendance what to do and 
where to go in order to have a grove of their own. 


ARISTOCRATIC RELIGION.—An article in the North 
American Review and another in the Andover Review ac- 
cuse Protestantism of being aristocratic. The one says 
Protestantism neglects the physical wants of the poor, while 
the other accuses it of failing to enter into their thought, 
feelings and spiritual condition. Are we guilty? Do we 
not give too much time to theological quibbles and not 
enough to social evils? A. W. 


MicHIGAN.—Rey. E. P. Gibbs, of Grand Haven, has 
been doing some Tuesday evening missionary work at 
Hart, Oceana.county. A Unity club has been formed 
with fair prospect of its becoming the nucleus of the true 
church. This movement undertaken in the face of winter 
blizzards has touched lives religiously, that otherwise 
would have passed out of faith in religion. 


Witton, N. H., not Milton, as our types recently indi- 
cated, is the fortunate society that is waiting for the 
on ai of F. L. Phalen of the Meadville class, who will 

egin his labors immediately after graduation in June. 


GREELEY, Co_o.—Three days after the subs¢éription paper 
was opened for a new church a at this place it 
showed three thousand dollars. Well done for Greeley! 
May the good deed become contagious. 
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